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PREFACE 

My aim in these talks is to take from the 
epistles of the New Testament some of their 
great sayings about the death of Christ, to 
confront them with the facts as recorded in the 
Gospels, and to bring out their meaning for us 
in our present situation. 
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Chapter l 


THE OBEDIENCE OF CHRIST 

The Gospels are about a great enterprise 
which led to conflict and disaster. The story 
of the conflict is painful and disquieting read¬ 
ing. It is the story of a good man encircled 
by unscrupulous enemies, betrayed by a false 
friend, denied and deserted by his followers, 
entrapped by scheming priests, condemned by 
a weak and vacillating judge, and put to an 
ignominious death. Our first impression may 
be that the victim is the sport of fate, strug¬ 
gling helplessly like a fly in a spider’s web. But 
a closer reading will convince us that this is not 
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so. The Jesus of the Gospels is no helpless vic¬ 
tim of fate. 

It would not indeed be true to say that he 
sought death; but he did walk into the situa¬ 
tion in which death was inevitable, deliberately 
and with his eyes open. At a certain point 
in his career, we are told, “He set his face sted- 
fastly to go to Jerusalem”—the center and 
stronghold of the forces opposed to him. “I 
must go on my way,” he said, “to-day and to¬ 
morrow and the day following, for it cannot be 
that a prophet should perish outside Jerusa¬ 
lem.” (Luke 13:33.) What quiet, resolute de¬ 
termination lies in those words: “To-day and 
to-morrow and the day following.” It is no en¬ 
thusiastic decision taken in the heat of the 
moment, but a planned and sustained advance 
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toward a goal—and that goal defeat, desertion, 
and death. 

What was it that drove him? He did not 
want to die. No healthy man wants to die, least 
of all if he has a lively interest in his fellow 
men and an absorbing work to do. It is certain 
that Jesus shrank violently from death in the 
form and in the circumstances in which it 
came. “If it be possible,” he prayed, “let this 
cup pass from me.” But he added at once: 
“Nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” 
This immediate and spontaneous subjection of 
human desire and human inclination to the 
imperative of the divine will is the key to 
the whole story. It begins with the acceptance 
of a calling and a destiny laid upon him at 
his baptism. Immediately afterwards he was 
faced with temptations to fulfill his calling by 
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crooked means. When he rejected them, there 
was only one way open. The situation being 
what it was, that way meant a continuous strug¬ 
gle against the current of things, and it led 
with a tragic inevitability, step by step, to the 
final disaster. So far as we can judge, it would 
have been possible for Jesus to avoid his fate 
by a little judicious compromise at any moment 
until the very last. He would not do so: He 
could not do so, because his whole personality 
was committed to the calling and the destiny 
laid upon him. 

The whole story is summed up by the apos¬ 
tle Paul in these words: “He became obedient 
even unto death, the death of tire cross” (Phil. 
2:8). Obedience—the willingness to be com¬ 
manded at every step by the will of God, with¬ 
out any reserve—that is what explains the 
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strange double strain in the story: on the one 
hand, the inevitability of it all, like fate; on 
the other hand, the deliberation of it all. In 
life and death Jesus obeyed his Father’s will, 
with an obedience which was a self-dedication, 
a sacrifice of self. This is in fact what is meant 
by Christ’s sacrifice. 

“He was obedient even unto death.” To that 
Paul adds in another place the strange words, 
“By the obedience of the one, the many will be 
made righteous” (Rom. 5:19). He means to say 
that, in tracing the career of Jesus to its tragic 
close, we are not simply reading one more story 
of the martyrdom of a good man. We are 
reading about the moment at which the history 
of the spirit of man took a fresh turn, toward 
God and all goodness instead of away from it. 
In some sense, that obedience unto death which 
13 
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Christ rendered he rendered as the representa¬ 
tive of us all; and in doing so, he opened up to 
us all fresh possibilities of getting our whole 
life, individual and corporate, upon right lines. 

“By the obedience of the One, the many will 
be made righteous.” I will suggest three ways 
in which we may get at the meaning of that 
very profound saying. 

First, the life of Tesus Christ sets us an ex- 
ample of obedience to the divine will. True, 
if it were no more than an example, it might 
end by breaking our hearts. But an example, 
so clear, and so moving, takes us a long way. 
Our lives are full of confusion; the issues be¬ 
fore us are perplexing: never more so than in 
our day. It is hard to set a straight course. Here 
is the pattern from which we may learn direc¬ 
tion. 


14 
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Sec ond, there arc in history dramatic and 
crucial moments when the decision taken by 
a great man alters the whole aspect of life, 
its demands and its opportunities, for all who 
come after—even if they never heard of h im. 
Some such decisions, perhaps, have been made 
in our time, too recently for us to weigh them 
properly. But, to take one instance, about 440 
years ago a German monk, Martin Luther, de¬ 
cided to defy the pope. How much of the 
good and the evil in modern Europe, do you 
think, came out of that? How many of the 
problems we were born to face in this modern 
world were set by that decision? Any such 
historical example that one may choose pales 
into insignificance before the epoch-making 
decision that Jesus made when he set his face 
to go to Jerusalem—simply as a matter of his- 
15 
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tory; and history is a thing we cannot alter 
for our convenience. Its challenge insists on an 
answer. 

Third, t here was more he re than, could be 
accounted for upon the historical or human 
level. God was in it. The creative purpose of 
God is everlastingly at work in this world 
of his. It meets resistance from the recalcitrant 
wills of men. If at any point human history 
should become entirely nonresistant to God, 
perfectly transparent to his design—then from 
that point the creative purpose would work 
with unprecedented power. That is just what 
the perfect obedience of Jesus effected. Within 
human nature and human history he estab¬ 
lished a point of complete nonresistance to the 
will of God, and complete transparency to his 
design. As we revert to that moment, it be- 
16 
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comes contemporary and we are laid open to 
die creative energy perpetually working to 
make man after the image of God. TChe obed¬ 
ience of Christ is the release of creative power 
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Chapter II 


RECONCILIATION 

The apostle Paul wrote: 

God was in Christ reconciling the world to 
Himself, not reckoning unto them their trespasses; 
and He has committed to us the word of reconcilia¬ 
tion.” (II Cor. 5:19.) 

A “word of reconciliation” implies that there 
is a quarrel to be made up, a quarrel between 
man and his Maker. That we are at cross pur¬ 
poses is a fact that scarcely needs to be elab¬ 
orated on. God, we must believe, is the author 
of all goodness, truth, and beauty. We must, 
therefore, suppose that he intended human life 
18 
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to embody all that is good, true, and beautiful, 
since we are told that his design was to make 
man in his own image. And indeed God has 
not left himself without witness in this world. 
Men are capable of acts of heroic virtue; they 
are capable of patient and devoted search for 
truth; they do create beauty, often in unex¬ 
pected places and unaware. There is enough 
goodness, truth, and beauty among men to 
assure us that these are the real meaning of 
human life as God designed it. But the state 
of mankind as a whole today most certainly 
does not reflect the divine image of goodness, 
truth, and beauty. Something has gone wrong. 
The most disturbing fact of all is that the finest 
qualities of human nature serve to add force 
to the evil. The selfless, uncalculating courage 
of millions has been put at the service of 
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bestial cruelty. Genuine idealism has provided 
the motive power for the basest deeds. The 
austere, patient search for scientific truth, pros¬ 
ecuted often at the cost of personal loss, in¬ 
jury, and death, has ended in unleashing a 
menace that haunts all mankind with fear. 
That means that our problem lies deeper than 
we supposed. It is not a plain struggle between 
man’s higher and lower nature. His higher 
nature is deeply committed to his lower nature 
and its ends. Our best intentions often make 
things worse. 

We can only conclude that there is some very 
deep-seated misdirection of human life: some¬ 
thing that lies below our conscious acts and in¬ 
tentions. We are at cross purposes with the 
design of our being. The very course of the 
world often seems set against us—as why 
20 
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should it not be if we are at odds with our 
Maker ? That is why, individually, we so often 
find ourselves ill at ease with life, resentful of 
our lot, suspicious or afraid of our neighbors 
or of society, distasteful to ourselves, and 
divided in soul; so that “when we would do 
good, evil is present with us” (Rom. 7:21). It 
is at bottom because we are estranged from 
God. 

If now we turn to the epistles of the New 
Testament, we are introduced to a group of 
men who do not suffer from the sense of 
estrangement. Quite the contrary. They give 
every sign of being inwardly at one with life 
and destiny. They belie ve themselves to be 
acting in concord with die forces that are 
shaping th ings to God’s ends: “fellow-workers 
with God” (I Cor. 3:9). It is all the same if that 
21 
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co-operation leads them into difficult places. 
Naturally, to be on God’s side brings one into 
conflict with the opposition—and the opposi¬ 
tion may come either from outside us or from 
within. To have God for our ally—even against 
our rebellious selves—is sufficient. “If God be 
for us, who can be against us ?” they ask. (Rom. 
8:31.) They have overcome the fear of what 
life and death can do to them. In any case, 
they know that all is in God’s hands and they 
are in God’s hands, and are content to have it 
so. In a word, they are reconciled to life and to 
God, whose will lies behind life.. 

How did that come about? That is what 
Paul is telling us when he says that “God was 
in Christ reconciling the world to Himself.” He 
and the other early Christians lived in the same 
world as we, and there was just as much reason 
22 
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to judge that it was estranged from God. The 
most morally sensitive people of the ancient 
world—the Jews—with their intense belief in 
the righteousness of God, thought things were 
so bad that he must intervene in devastating 
wrath against this wicked race of man. What/ 
the first Christians proclaimed was that Goer 1 
had intervened, but not to overwhelm or punish 
his rebellious subjects—to reconcile them; not 
to show himself their enemy, but to show him¬ 
self their friend; and this he had done in the 
life, work, and death of Jesus Christ. In re-1” 
sponding to what they had seen in Christ they 
found themselves personally reconciled to God 
and assured that the whole world was included 
in the reconcilation. 

But what was it that they saw in him ? Surely, 
if anything were needed to emphasize die 
23 
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estrangement of men from God, it was the way 
they reacted to the presence and message of 
Jesus. He embodied, as no other did, the good¬ 
ness and truth which are the signs of the divine 
image in man; and his own nation, the most 
advanced nation in the world morally and reli¬ 
giously, repudiated him. It was the very climax 
of man’s rebellion. After this, it might seem, if 
God really is a God of righteousness, men must 
live in a world where God is against them. But 
one thing stood in the way of such a conclusion. 
Jesus himself at least was no man’s enemy. His 
whole career had been an effort to win men 
over by good will and generous action, and he 
kept it up to the end: He accepted his sufferings 
without resentment and died forgiving those 
who wronged him. That was a new window 
into the truth about God. The obedience of 
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Christ, we have seen, meant that at one point 
human nature and human history became 
completely transparent to God. In the tragedy 
of the Crucifixion everything else is a denial 
of God. This alone—the spirit in which Jesus 
suffered—affirms his presence. It is IKe one 
spot of light in the darkness that was over all 
the earth. Christ’s unconquerable good will, 
tried and proved to the last point, is God’s act 
of reconciliation. 

But, if so, then the quarrel between God and 
man is at an end. It is an illusion that God is 
either our enemy or indifferent to us. If the 
course of the world seems set against us, it is 
our doing, not his. He always is, always was, 
and always will be our friend. The attitude to- 
ward us which he showed once in Christ is his 
attitude to ward us always—now. It is our atti- 
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tude that needs to change. If we respond to his 
invitation we lay ourselves open to the working 
of his Spirit in the deepest places of our being, 
where the emotions are shaped and the im¬ 
pulses of the will take their rise. The changing 
} experiences of life, pleasant and unpleasant, 
become in his hands the means of training us 
in his will. Through such experiences, directed 
by his care, we may grow to be his fellow 
workers, reconciled to life, to ourselves, and 
j to God. 
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Chapter 111 


EXPIATION 

In the First Epistle of John, we read these 
strange words: “He is the propitiation for our 
sins, and not for ours only, but for the sins 
of the whole world” (2:2). So our English ver¬ 
sion runs, but in one respect it is a misleading 
translation. Whatever the word “propitiation” 
meant to the seventeenth-century translators, 
there is no doubt what it suggests to our ears. 
“Propitiation” is much the same thing as “ap¬ 

peasement.” If you have offended someone you 
may feel that you want to get on the right 
side of him by special attentions or courtesies, 
not because you care anything for him, but 
27 
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because it is to your interest to be in his good 
graces. That is, you want to “propitiate” him. 
It is strange that anyone should have thought 
that God is to be treated like that. How many 
people, I wonder, have been put off Christianity 
because it is supposed to teach that God needed 
to be propitiated and that Jesus died to appease 
his anger? That is a misunderstanding of the 
teaching of the New Testament. And that is 
why I say that the word “propitiation,” in the 
verse to which I have just referred, is a mislead¬ 
ing translation. A better translation would be 
“expiation.” But “expiation” is itself a word to 
which we have lost the key. Let me try to 

explain. 

The word used in the original is one of a 
group of words which are common in the Old 
Testament. They all signify, to put it quite 
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broadly, a means of removing some taint or 

defilement or corruption—a kind of moral and 
spiritual disinfectant. And so the idea in our 
text is that Christ has done that which cleanses 
us from something foul and corrupt—that 
which disinfects our nature, as it were. I think 
we are in a position to appreciate that better 
than any of us could have done fifty years ago. 

During recent years, we have been made 
aware of abominable things done by men, 
worse than anything we could have dreamed 
of. You and I may not have been personally 
responsible for atrocities, but they were done 
in the world we live in, by men like ourselves— 
yes, like ourselves, remember—not by monsters 
or devils. They make us ashamed of our hu¬ 
manity, ashamed of ourselves. There is cor- 
29 
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ruption in us, for none of us is detachable from 
the great solidarity of mankind. 

I believe that feeling of defilement came to 
many people in reaction to the shock of these 
evil things; and I do not believe it is a morbid 
feeling. It bears witness to the truth about what 
the Bible calls sin. Sin is not simply doing 
wrong things. It is not merely that misdirection 
of our life I spoke of before. It is a defilement 
and corruption of our nature. To recognize that 
fact is not morbid. To refuse to recognize it is 
to drive it down into the subconscious region 
of our minds, and there it does indeed become 
morbid, as any psychotherapist will tell you— 
because we have not looked it in the face and 
seen how to deal with it. 

Of course, we should not have this sense of 
being soiled by evil, if sin was not, in the end, 
30 
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something alien to our nature: it is a disease, 
not our normal state, else we should not feel its 
.taint. And so we want to get rid of it. We want 
to find some means of sterilizing the corrup¬ 
tion: a moral disinfectant. Our revulsion from 
the evil thing turns naturally to hatred of its 
authors and the passion to destroy. That is a 
primitive and instinctive reaction. But if we 
think again we know quite well that to hang 
any number of evildoers will never wipe away 
the stain. In some religions, human sacrifices 
have been offered with the intention of ex¬ 
piating sin. In others, people have sought the 
same end by torturing themselves. But the 
fact is that nothing we can do will alter the 
accomplished fact or make it good. The remedy 
for this disease is not in our own hands. What 
is needed is the creation of new, sound spiritual 
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tissue to displace the diseased tissue; and only 
the Maker of man’s nature can create. 

The belief is deeply rooted in the human 
heart that the corruption of sin requires a 
sacrifice for its expiation. The New Testament 
writers often speak of the sacrifice of Christ. 
But what is the meaning of sacrifice ? In various 
religions it takes a bewildering variety of forms, 
but the central idea is this: the worshiper makes 
an offering of some gift of value which in the 
act of sacrifice passes out of his possession and 
is surrendered absolutely to God. It then be¬ 
comes as it were charged with divine energy— 
a point of action for divine powers; and 
through it God makes the worshiper “holy” or 
“pure” where he was “unholy” or “impure.” 
Of course, this idea has been twisted into all 
32 
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sorts of superstitions, but it stands for a funda¬ 
mental truth of religion. 

Now we are taught in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews that Christ’s obedience is the perfect 
fulfillment of the idea of sacrifice and makes 
every other kind of sacrifice obsolete. 

Sacrifice and offering Thou wouldest not. 

Lo, I am come to do Thy will, O God. (10:5-9.) 

“By which will,” the author adds, “we were 
made holy through the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ once for all.” In other words*. 
Christ’s self-dedication to the will of God is the 
sacrifice by which we are cleansed—not his 
sufferings, as such, not his death or the shed¬ 
ding of his blood, but his obedience unto death. 
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of which these are the outward signs. Himself 
free from the taint, absolutely, he took our 
human nature, and made an offering of it. His 
sacrifice is the point of action for divine power: 
from that point in history the creative power 
of God works upon our nature. It is the center 
and source of a stream of new-created life, 
capable of spreading through the whole body 
of mankind, neutralizing the infection of evil, 
and healing our corruption. The evil we could 
not make good, God has made good. This is 
the expiation of the sins of the whole world. 
Individually, it is for us to lay ourselves open to 
what has been done for us. The sun has risen 
with healing rays. We have only to stand in the 
sunshine. 
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JUSTIFICATION 

In his Letter to the Romans Paul wrote as fol¬ 
lows: “There is therefore now no condemna¬ 
tion to them that are in Christ Jesus” (8:1); 
and again, “Being justified by faith we have 
peace with God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ” (5:1). 

“Condemnation,” “Justification”: Those are 
words which belong to the law court, where a 
man is held responsible for his actions and 
judged accordingly. Hejs either judged guilty 
and condemned, or he is j ustified, i.e., he is 
judged to have acted rightly and to be innocent 
of any crime. T he court of justice is society’s 
35 
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recognition of the fact that men and women 
are moral beings, responsible for their actions, 
and subject to judgment. But the fact of judg¬ 
ment and responsibility is there, whether the 
courts of justice are functioning or not. There 
is in us all an inn er tribunal which we call con¬ 
s cience . The self sits in judgment upon the 
self. Up to this stage we have been thinking 
mostly of the problem presented by evil as a 
racial or corporate fact, involving human so¬ 
ciety as a whole. We know that we are impli¬ 
cated in this corporate evil, without raising the 
question of our personal responsibility. But now 
the question of personal responsibility must 
come up. We are not only members of the body 
of mankind, sharing in its common heritage, 
each of us is also a responsible individual, 
36 
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judged by his own conscience. The hope of 
any reformation of society lies with those who 
take the judgment of conscience with full seri¬ 
ousness. 

But conscience can go wrong, as we know 
well. It can let us off too lightly; it can also be¬ 
come morbidly scrupulous. We are bound to 
respect its judgments, but we cannot assume 
that they are final. They need to be corrected by 
reference to a standard beyond ourselves, 
which is God’s standard of judgment on hu¬ 
man life. I know no better way of exposing 
ourselves to God’s judgment upon our actions 
than to read the story of the Gospels, with the 
imagination awake, and try to see ourselves in 
the crowd of actors that throng the stage of 
that great drama. 
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After Jesus was arrested in the garden he 
was put on trial for his life before council, king, 
and governor; but as we read the story we 
become aware that it is they who are on trial 
and not he. Caiaphas the high priest, using the 
life of a good man as a pawn in the game of 
politics; Pilate the governor, washing his hands 
of responsibility—it is they who are up for 
judgment; and Judas the traitor with his 
moneybags, and Peter with his bravado and 
his fall, and James and John and their fellow 
disciples, pledged to loyalty and deserting at 
the critical moment; and the many indistin¬ 
guishable men and women who shouted “Ho¬ 
sanna!” in the crowd on Palm Sunday and 
“Crucify!” on Good Friday, because it was the 
thing to do. These and many others are there, 
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and they are all pilloried before our eyes by the 
part they played in that most tragic drama. It 
is surely not difficult to see ourselves there 
among diem. They were people uncommonly 
like us. The virtues they had, and the vices that 
turned those virtues to disastrous effect, are to 
be found in us. Here we see these virtues and 
vices of ours confronted with the image of 
God’s goodness and truth in Christ as he goes 
to his death, and know them for what they 
really are. “Now,” says the Fourth Gospel, in¬ 
troducing the story of Christ’s passion, “now 
is the judgment of this world” (John 12:31), 
and here we are judged. Of the verdict, un¬ 
happily, diere can be no doubt. We arc guilty. 

But to go about haunted by a sense of guilt is 

a most demoralizing thing. That is why we are 
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sometimes tempted to think a man is more 
effective if his conscience is not too active. But 
we are not now concerned with the petty 
scruples of a morbid conscience, but with real 
moral issues. The judgment passed upon us in 
face of Christ’s passion is a true judgment, 
and it is no use falsifying the situation. 

And now we are in a position to appreciate 
the magnificent paradox of Paul’s words: 
“There is no condemnation to those who are 
in Christ Jesus” (Rom. 8:1), he wrote; but in 
another place he puts it in a way which brings 
out the paradox in the sharpest way: “God 
justifies the ungodly” (Rom. 4:5). The_v£jgL 
place where our guilt is brought home to us 
is the place where our acquittal is pronounced. 

To make sense of this, look again at the life 
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of Jesus. In the story of the Gospels he moves 
through the ordinary human scene with a 
simple transparent goodness that shows up the 
actions and the very thoughts of men for what 
they are. In his presence they judge themselves, 
like Peter, who blurted out, quite unprovoked, 
“Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord” (Luke 5:8). But, while this is so, his 
own attitude is not the negative one of con¬ 
demning sinners, but the positive one of calling 
them to a new life. He sat at table with the 
riffraff of Capernaum, and said, “I came not 
to call the righteous, but sinners” (Mark 2:17) 
(to call them, observe). To the shady financier 
Zacchaeus of Jericho he said, “Come down 
quickly; I must dine with you to-day” (Luke 
19:5), with not a word about his very dubious 
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past, but a good deal, obviously, about his hope¬ 
ful future. A woman guilty of adultery was 
brought before him. “I do not condemn you,” 
he said; “go, and sin no more” (John 8:11). In 
all such cases the narrator assumes—and it is 
obviously true—that the sinner is^ already con¬ 
demned in his own conscience, as he stands in 
the presence of Christ; but Christ says nothing 
about that. Instead, he deals with the sinner as 
a suitable candidate for his service, having his 
eye on the future, and not the past. In other 
words, he ‘justifies the ungodly”—not in the 
sense of whitewashing a bad record, but in the 
sense that he takes the past for granted and 
gives the sinner a fresh start with a clean sheet. 

And now come back to ourselves, as we saw 

ourselves mirrored in those who were there 
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when they crucified the Lord. There we stood 
condemned. That is a true judgment, as we 
know very well. We cannot deny it or shirk our 
responsibility. But that is only the preliminary 
to what God is really saying to us in Christ. He f 
wants us first to acknowledge our full responsi¬ 
bility, without excuse or extenuation. Then' 
he says in effect: “Now put all that behind you; 

I will take responsibility for it” (and he can 
take responsibility for the evil we have done: 
as we have seen, he has provided in Christ the 
effective way of dealing with it—the only 
effective way). “I will take responsibility for 
it,” he says, “and now stop crying over spilled 
milk. While you fret over the past you will do 
no good. Start afresh with a clean sheet, and 
do the work you are given to do.” That, as I 
see it, is what justification means. 
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? 



We are justified by faith/says Paul. Well, of 
course. Whatever God’s intentions toward us 


may be, if we don’t trust him, he can do noth¬ 
ing with us. But, if we do, then life lies before 


us. 
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THE LOVE OF GOD 

Is it not a surprising thing that Christianity 
should make so much of such a painful and 
disgraceful event as the crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ? On the face of it, it was a gross mis¬ 
carriage of justice. It reflects little credit on 
human nature, and it might seem to provide a 
pretty strong argument for atheism. I suppose 
the bare minimum of religious faith is the belief 
in a God who is on the side of right. Yet here, 
to all appearance, the wrong prevailed, and 
God did nothing. The problem recurs in our 
own experience of the world. So it is strange 
that the Crucifixion should be put forward as 
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support to our faith in God. It was in fact in 
the first place a challenge to faith. It was a 
challenge to men whose faith was profoundly 
shocked to rethink their belief in God; and the 
Christian faith is the result of that rethinking. 

Here is where the rethinking begins. In all 
that I have been saying about the meaning of 
the death of Christ, there is one underlying 
principle: the work of Christ is die act of God 
and tells us what God is like. We might put it 
this way: what Jesus did in history is what God 
is doing eternally, projected upon our world of 
time and space. That is the ground on which 
we take our stand, in order to reinterpret to 
ourselves God’s dealings with us in our total 
experience of life. We don’t know much about 
his ways in creation: the universe is too vast. 
We can only dimly trace his ways in history: 
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history is so complicated. But we can know a 
good deal of his ways in Christ, and drat is 
what matters most to us. 

Thus, Jesus “went about doing good,” as 
Peter put it very simply. To affirm so much 
about God may not seem to take us very far, 
but it is quite fundamental. God is he who does 
good and nothing else to all his creatures. This 
divine beneficence, as we see it in Jesus, was not 
confined to “deserving cases.” It had the mag¬ 
nanimity which Jesus himself ascribed to the 
heavenly Father—“kind to the unthankful and — 
evil.” Though he was engaged in a harassing 
struggle, his action was not that of a fighter 
who will willingly injure his opponent in a 
good cause. He always aimed at “doing them 
good.” The reason why his beneficence was 
thus consistent, and even undiscriminating, 
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was that it sprang out of what die Gospel calls 
his “compassion”; and diis compassion led 
him to enter with a feeling sympathy into the 
sorrows and needs of men and women, not 
simply to relieve them, as it were from a dis¬ 
tance. Such is the compassion of God toward 
his creatures. Jesus was especially concerned 
with the good of men in the deepest sense: their 
moral and spiritual good. With this in view, he 
helped them in ways which caused virtue to 
go out of him: He gave out something of him¬ 
self and it cost him much to do it. In the same 
way, God imparts something of his own virtue 
and power to those who wait upon him. But 
Jesus, unlike many people who try to do us 
good, did not force himself upon men. His 
method was to invite them to follow where he 
led, not concealing the fact that following him 
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might bring trouble and difficulty. If they re¬ 
sisted, no pressure was put upon them. He was 
sorry that they should bring unnecessary loss 
upon themselves, but he respected the freedom 
and privacy of human personality. He could 
wait; God would have his way with them in 
the end. That respect for human personality is 
also a mark of God’s dealing with us. He does 
not overbear the freedom he gave us. He has 
endless patience until his aim is won. 

As Jesus approached Jerusalem for the final 
struggle, this steady compassion for men, and 
this patient respect for human freedom, come 
out very strongly in the story. “O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered 
your children as a hen gathers her chickens 
under her wing, but you were not willing.” 
(Matt. 23:37.) The words betray at once a pas- 
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sion to do the best possible for his misguided 
people, and a firm resolve to wait upon their 
willingness, cost what it might. And the cost 
was heavy. If he was not to overcome the op¬ 
position by any kind of compulsion, but win 
his way solely by “doing good,” dien he must 
be prepared to endure everything that the 
malice of men might put upon him—prepared, 
if need be, to die a defeated man and leave die 
issue to God. 

The time came when all that he could do for 
man was to endure. They were not ready to 
accept anything else from him, but diis one 
thing he could do: sacrifice himself for their 
sake. And that, too, is divine, and most divine. 
It is impossible for us to conceive what self- 
sacrifice might mean to the eternal God; but 
what self-sacrifice meant for Jesus in a his- 
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torical situation like our own, we can see clearly 
enough: and God is like that. It is with all this 
in mind—the compassion of Jesus for men, his 
kindness to the unthankful and the evil, his 
respect for human personality, and his self- 
sacrifice—that the New Testament writers 
speak of “the love of God in Christ Jesus.” This 
disclosure of the love of God was made in the 
face of a concentration of evil things that 
seemed to deny God’s rule in his world. We 
may therefore hold to it in face of all that seems 
to deny him in the world that we know. It is, 
of course, an act of faith; but that faith gives us 
the clue by which we may reinterpret our 
whole experience of the world. It is not a 
matter of believing theoretically that God is 

here, but of committing ourselves to what we 
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have seen in Jesus Christ and experiencing the 
whole of life from that center. 

And here is one of the noblest passages in the 
whole New Testament, where Paul tells us 
what the conviction of God’s love in Christ had 
come to mean for him. 

What then shall we say to these things? If God 
is for us, who can be against us? He that spared 
not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, 
how shall He not also with him freely give us 
all things? Who shall lay anything to the charge 
of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth; who is 
he that shall condemn? It is Christ Jesus that 
died, yea, rather, that was raised from the dead, 
who is at the right hand of God, who also maketh 
intercession for us. Who shall separate us from 
the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or anguish, 
or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, 
or sword? . . . Nay, in all these things we are 
than conquerors through Him that loved 
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us. For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. (Rom. 8:31-39.) 
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DEATH AND RESURRECTION 

In his Letter to the Romans, Paul wrote: 

If we died with Christ, we believe that we shall 
also live with Him, knowing that Christ being 
raised from the dead dieth no more: death hath 
no more dominion over Him. For in that He died, 
He died unto sin once for all; but in that He 
liveth. He liveth unto God. Even so, reckon ye 
also yourselves to be dead unto sin, but alive unto 
God in Christ Jesus. (6:8-11.) 

In other words, the death of Christ is the way 
to new life, and he led the way into that new 
life by rising from the dead. Death is thus 
placed at the service of life; life gained 
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through the laying down of life. Jesus had 
stated the principle in his own words: “Who¬ 
ever seeks to save his life shall lose it: whoever 
loses it, shall save it alive” (Luke 17:33). So 
our way into new life is for the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ to be, as it were, 
re-enacted in us. We are, says Paul, to die with 
Christ and to rise again with him. 

'Put quite bluntly, like that, it seems an almost 
extravagant thing to say. Are we to discount it 
as the exaggerated utterance of a religious en¬ 
thusiast, not to be taken too seriously by normal 
folk ? I don’t think so. I believe the fulfillment 
of God’s design for our lives does involve a 
step for which “death and resurrection” is not 
too strong an expression. Even the normal 
development of the personality leads through 
crises where it is not too much to say that 
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something dies in order that life may enter on 
a new stage. At the crisis of adolescence, the 
childish self must die if the adult person is to 
emerge. If the childish self clings to life—if it is 
encouraged by unwise parents to cling to life— 
there may be serious trouble. Marriage is an¬ 
other such crisis. The self-sufficing “bachelor” 
self must die, in both partners, if they are to 
enjoy a true marriage, which is a new kind of 
life, lived from a new center that is twofold 
and not single. How many marriages, I won¬ 
der, are spoiled because one partner or the other 
wants to carry over the single-centered life of 
unmarried days into the new stage of existence P 
You see what I mean when I say that “death 
and resurrection” is not too strong an expres¬ 
sion for the kind of reshaping, redirection, that 
life must undergo if it is to reach its fulfillment. 
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Well then, what is the pattern for the new 
shape, and what is the new direction that life 
will take if we die with Christ and rise with 
him ? For an answer, let us go to Paul again: 

One died for all, therefore all died; and He 
died for all, in order that living men should no 
longer live for themselves, but for Him who for 
their sakes died and rose again. And so, if any 
man is in Christ, there is a new creation. Old things 
have passed away: new things have come into 
being. (II Cor. 5:14-17.) 

That puts it very simply. To be dead with 
Christ means to stop living from a center 

within ourselves; to rise with him means to 
begin living from a new center, outside our- 
selve sjand- in. him. We might describe it as a 
radical redirection of the life-impulse, or the 
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will-to-live. At its primitive, instinctive level 
the life-impulse is naturally self-assertive, ag¬ 
gressive, ruthless in preying upon others to 
enhance its own vitality. The paradoxical thing 
is that when human beings live on that level, 
the natural life-impulse becomes an instrument 
of death. Upon the large scale of nations and 
states we have seen it working out to its ap¬ 
pointed end. The ruthless will-to-live of nations, 
bent upon increasing their own vital strength 
and living space, has led to the death of millions 
and the exhaustion of the vitality of the Euro¬ 
pean peoples. But it is no different with indi¬ 
viduals, though the operation of the law may 
be more subtle and more secret. When the life- 
impulse is self-centered, life is placed at the 
service of death. To die with Christ is to accept 
sentence of death upon ourselves so far as those 
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selves are self-centered, and therefore devoted 
to the ends of death anyhow. To rise with 
Christ is to find in him a new center to live 
from, and to redirect the life-impulse accord¬ 
ingly. It is to be set toward aims and interests 
which are those of Christ, and which are dis¬ 
closed most clearly and movingly in'his suflfer- 
ing and death for us. Of the effect of this 
redirection Paul speaks in strong terms, which 
are by no means too strong. It is a new creation: 
the passing of an old order, the emergence of 
a new. 

Well, it is easy to talk about it: very far from 
easy to put it into practice. No one wants to die. 
We shrink from dying to self as naturally as we 
shrink from dying in the ordinary sense. In 
exalted moments we may feel capable of it, but 
we very soon come down to earth. Now the 
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Christian gospel takes us on that realistic, un¬ 
heroic level. It says to us, not in the first place, 
“Be a hero and die to self”; but in the first 
place, “Christ died for you: if you die with him, 
you will live with him.” We have to die in 
order to live, but Christ did the dying for us 
first and rose again into newness of life. 

In the Gospels we read how Jesus once asked 
two of his disciples, “Are you able to drink of 
my cup?” In the high enthusiasm of the mo¬ 
ment they answered—quite sincerely, I am sure 
—“We are able” (Mark 10:39). But they were 
not. At the critical moment they forsook him 
and fled; and so did all the rest. Now look at 
another scene. The disciples are at supper with 
their Master for the last time on earth. He is 
about to drink the cup of suffering and death. 
He takes from the table a cup of wine and 
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hands it to them, saying, “Take this, and divide 
it among yourselves” (Luke 22:17). It was as 
if he said, “I know you are not equal to drink¬ 
ing the cup of death; I’ll drink it for you; come, 
share it with me.” It is their invitation into 
“the fellowship of His suffering” (Phil. 3:10). 
To embrace for ourselves the high calling to 
die to self may not lie within our powers; but 
it does lie within our powers to stand in with 
Christ and let him communicate to us, as a gift, 
the virtue of his own death and resurrection. 
It is, to begin with, less a matter of steeling our 
wills to heroic sacrifice, than of withdrawing 
our own wills to let him have his way and use 
our wills as channels for his purpose. That is to 
lay ourselves open to Christ; which means, to 
lay ourselves open to the eternal love of God, 
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the source of all life, all energy, in the end, of 
all existence, since creation itself was an act of 
eternal love. And so is the new creation, and 
there lies our assurance of life out of death, 
both here in this world and eternally. 
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